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NEWSPAPERS. 


There are probably at this moment nearly one 
thousand different newspapers published in the Uni- 
ted States of America. The average annual price 
cannot be under two dollars, or two-fifty, a year, and 
the average number of subscribers would probably 
exceed five or six hundred. But supposing that in- 
stead of one thousand papers, we have only eight 
hundred published here ; that instead of two-fifty,, 
the average were taken at two dollars ; and that in- 
stead of six hundred, we reckon the average at five 
hundred subscribers for each. In that case we have 
a yearly expenditure in this country of eight hundred 
thousand dollars for newspapers, apart from the 
postage. 

Now let us go one step further.—This being a 
yearly charge upon the great body of the people, and 
those who take newspapers, having, we will suppose, 
taken them upon an average for five years (and that 
I should consider as a low estimate) here we have 
an expenditure of four millions for newspapers, with- 
in the last five years among a part only of our people. 

Now suppose that one half this money had been 
jaid out in valuable books, and the other half in 
newspapers, worth keeping—that is, in newspa- 
pers, which, while they contained no advertise- 
ments, would contain all the news of the day, and 
so much of the literature of the present, and of 
past ages, as would make them valuable for years 
—how vast would have been the saving to our whole 
eountry. ‘We should have four millions worth of the 
best books in the world, the cheapest and the best, 
instead of what ?—of nothing—absolutely nothing, 
for our newspapers are thrown aside forever, as soon 
asread, And probably at the end of a week, there 
are not fifty copies to be found on earth, of those 
which pretend to issue thousands and thousands ; at 
the end of a year, nota hundred dollars worth in the 
whole United States, of those that have cost the peo- 
ple eight hundred thousand dollars. 


Let us put this thing in another light. Every man 
who subscribes for three papers at two dollars each 
a year, at the end of five years, has expended thirty 
dollars for so much waste paper—waste in comparison 
with what he would have lying on his table, and with- 
in the reach of his children and neighbors, if he had 
laid out the same sum in books at auction, or in a 
better kind of newspapers, worth keeping. But how 
many people are in the habit of taking several papers, 
at five, six, andeight dollars a year, and for ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty years together.—Every such person 
would have a library in his old age, if he had laid out 
his money, not in newspapers or in advertising-sheets, 
but in books, or journals, or literary papers worth bind- 
ing up. Instead of paying twenty or thirty dollars a 
year for ten or fifteen years together—making an ex- 
penditure of from two to five hundred dollars for se- 
veral copies of the same lies and libels, the same bar- 
ber’s puffs, itch-ointment and razor-strap-certificates 
from the judges of the Supreme Court, and the gover- 
nors of the union, or what is yet more intolerable, for 
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not say—thus much will I give a year for the earliest 
foreign and domestic news, whether false or true ; 
thus much for a sheet-full of advertisements—for be- 
ing aman of business myself, I must have it ; and 
thus much for an occasional squib at I don’t care 
whom :——But I will not waste, I will not throw 
away, what would purchase a valuable library, upon 
such worthless and detestable trash. 


Let it be remembered here, that if a man pay for 
an advertising-sheet, in our country, the fault is his 
own—there is no need of it. Our newspaper pub- 
lishers can afford to give away the advertising sheet 
(as the publisher of the Yankee does) to all who pay 
a fair price for the literary sheet. And others may 
do the same ; and ought to be made to do the same. 
For who cares to file a newspaper half made up of 
advertisements ? and when I say half, I beg to 
have it recollected, that of most of our large papers, 
seven eighths are made up either of advertisements 
or of ship-news, and commercial-news, price-currents, 
&c. &c. which nobody cares about preserving. If 
the rest of the paper is good for anything however, 
and if it be published in a suitable form, it would be 
preserved ; and at the endof a twelvemonth, yea of 
many twelvemonths, would be, like wine, all the 
better for its age. 

A word now of the worth of newspaper-literature. 
( have an idea that newspaper-reading is the idlest of 
all reading. By newspapers, you never know what 
is true, till you have read them over and over again, 
week after week, with ten thousand qualifications 
and changes ; and the general style of newspapers— 
I do not speak of their borrowed matter from books 
and journals, and foreign papers, the contributers of 
which are handsomely paid ; and who for that reason 
would be likely to write better, even if they were 
not literary men by trade; but I speak of the original 
matter that comes forth, under the editorial or other 
heads of a native newspaper—nineteen times out of 
twenty, it is the veriest trash in the world ; the scrib- 
bling of mere boys ; for men—experienced and pow- 
erful men, do not choose to write for to-day, and only 
for to-day; do not choose to spend their strength upon 
what will be forgotten before the moon has changed. 
If our newspapers were preserved, even they who give 
away.their labor, would write better and take more 
pains tobe right. As the matter now stands, any- 
body may say any-thing in a newspaper ; and say it 
with impunity. For if you drag him forth by the 
hair before the public, before you have time to finish 
the job for him, the public have forgotten the cause 
of the quarrel. They have no record of it ; the pa- 
per is no more ; and if you continue the controversy 
week after week, you are obliged to repeat, week 
after week, what has been repeated, till you and the 
public are tired to death of the business. 

Now, [ have long entertained an idea that the news- 
paper-people of our country are the most dangerous 
people on it, and the most useless—looking to all that 
may be said or even hoped for, from the liberal and 
cheap diffusion of knowledge,—as if newspaper- 
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all other knowledge was prohibited or inaccessible. 
But if this be tru hy have not the public seen it 
before? Simply they have never been led 
to think of the matter ? And if they had thought of 
it, how were they to proceed ? The newspapers are 
already in possession of the field; no newspaper 
would be willlng to admit an attack upon the utility 
of newspapers—much less a demonstration of their 
silliness, of their untruth, and of the perpetual mis- 
chief they are doing. It would be in vain to appeal 
to the newspapers of the day in proof—because 
there would be a party-feeling, at work ; or a worse 
one—if a worse could be. And to appeal to those that 
are a twelvemonth old, would be yet more vain ; 
for there would not be fifty copies on the face of the 
globe ; else, to be sure, it would be no difficult thing 
to show their utter absurdity, and falsity, and rash- 
ness and incompetency. To read over a page of these, 
aloud (skipping the borrowed matter—not the mat- 
ter borrowed from each other, but from books) would 
settle the question forever. 

But are we to have no newspapers, it will be ask- 
ed? Yes, newspapers we must have. But why so 
many ? why newspapers of such a character? why 
those that are good for nothing, if you keep them till 
they are cold ? why not newspapers -in the form of 
journals, with congressional news, the laws, foreign 
news and all other matters of lasting interest upon 
one sheet; and all the advertisments, the lies of the 
day,the political trash, and the essays of children, upon 
another—to be given away, and therefore to be con- 
verted with propriety into waste paper. 











Let no man underrate the importance of newspa- 
pers. Bad as they are,they arethe chief instructors of 
our people, Where books are dear, as in Great Brit- 
ian, they are inestimable ; for they are so cheap as to 
lie within every bodies’ reach ; and there, the con- 
tributors being paid, and the news they furnish be- 
ing to be depended on (as their livelihood is at stake) 
and all of them being literary men by trade, news- 
papers are worth reading. But here, to our shame 
be it spoken, they are not: or not, unless they are 
made up chiefly from books or from the journals and 
papers of Europe; and in that case, being mixed up 
with advertisements and all the trash of the day, they 
are not worth keeping. 

Yet even there, in Great Britain, great as they 
acknowledge the power of the press tobe, they have 
no idea of the full extent of its power, of the mischief 
it may do, and does do, and of the total want of guardi- 
anship and check that prevails there. 

The newspapers of England, if they are wrong, 
are able to. spread more error,—if mischievous, more 
evil, in a week, than all the rest of the literature of 
the whole united kingdom, ina twelvemonth. And 
yet the newspapers of that country are completely 
disregarded, completely overlooked by those who do 
not suffer a book of any sort or kind to escape, if it 
contain a fiftieth part as much error as may be found 
almost every-day in the columns of a daily newspa- 
per. But how few are the readers of a book, and how 





knowledge were ever worth having, except where 


many are the readers of a newspaper! Of the book- 























if it be a good one, five‘or six hundred copies may be 
got rid of in the course of a year. Of a newspaper, 
thousands and thousands,—yea, tens of thousands, are 
soldevery day. The book is not found in every ale- 
house, nor on every table, in every tavern and coffee- 
house of the whole British empire ; nor can it be read 
for a penny, nor sent wherever you like for three 
pence (1). Nor will the errors of the book be repeat- 
ed by other books over and over again before the day 
is over, as the errors of newspapers are by other news- 
papers. Of course therefore, it is not when they 
appear ina book, but when thegeappear in a news- 
paper that they are to be dreaded. Never tell me 
of the supervision of rival editors ; of jealous politi- 
ca] and literary antagonists.—Before they can refute 
an error, it is on its way to the four corners of the 
earth; all the winds of heaven are at work in distribu- 
ting it—all the presses of earth, are preparing to 
multiply it. And who cares for the refutation after all? 
-—That is but so much more error;—for, being written 
im a hurry—it cannot be otherwise written, if the 
writer would hope to have it read—the loss of an hour 
might be fatal to him, anda day or two certainly 
would—it cannot by any possibility be either a pro- 
found or comprehensive review of the subject. 

People may say what they please about your year- 
lies, and your quarterlies, and your monthlies, and the 
whole body of periodical literature—it is the daily 
literature of the age that is to be feared. It is that 
which sober men ought to be most upon their guard 
against ; and it is precisely that which the critics and 
the other self-appointed guardians of the public mor- 
als pay the least attention to. ‘They either over- 
look it entirely, or say about as much in the course 
of a whole year, concerning all the newspapers of 
their country as they say in a single week about some 
one of a multitude of books that appear—not a hun- 
dred copies of which are sold perhaps before they are 
forgotten. 

Such is the state of things in Great-Britain, where 
the newspapers are what I have said they are, excel 
lent in comparison with ours, though abounding in 
absurdity, falsehood and trash. But if they work so 
much evil there—what dothey here? Look at them, 
and judge for yourself. Take up the first newspaper 
that falls in your way—the very first—and read it 
over like a liberal-minded man, and say how much of 
it you would ever wish to look at @ second time. 
Are you not obliged to read a volume of untruth 
before you can arrive at the truth about any thing 
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year forten years together, is defrauding his family 
and the public of a valuable library. Shall this-con- 
tinue ? 





MILITARY SKETCHES, NO. II. 


Most of our readers are probably acquainted with 
the fact, that during the late war in South-America, it 
got to be common for both parties to give no quarter 
in battle, and if they took any prisoners, to butcher 
them in cold blood.—The practice originated with the 
troops of the mother-country. 

The following anecdote is from the mouth of a 
French officer, who served in the South American 
armies, 


General —-——,, commanded in the little island of 
Margaretta (a Spanish place of some strength in the 
Carribean sea.) ‘Well Sir!” said the general,as he lay 
on the sofa one hot afternoon—it was saturday—ad- 
dressing himself to his aid-de-camp, “what have we 
to do to-morrow—how shall we contrive to amuse 
ourselves ?” 


But the aid-de-camp, with the best disposition in 
the world to gratify the general, was obliged to own, 
that for his part, he did not know. Nothing had 
been thought of—he had quite forgotten that the mor- 
row was el domingo—the sabbath-day. 

“* Vaya! said the general. How many prisoners 
have we on hand ?” 

* Eleven, my general ?” 

‘Ah ! then we shall get through the day pleasant- 
ly enough. Order outa detachment for execution. 
Let our friends know it, and pray los cabelleros offi- 
ciales (the gentlemen-officers) to take a glass of wine 
with me to-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock—pre- 
cisely at eleven.” 

The following day precisely at the hour appointed, 
the gentlemen-officers were seated around a large 
table in the open air on the outside of the general’s 
house ; and the Spanish prisoners were brought forth, 
and eleven chairs were placed ina row, not far from 
the table, and the prisoners were placed in them and 
tied down, each to his particular chair; the gentle- 
men-oflicers laughing and talking the while, smoking 
their cigars, and drinking together—somewhat | 


nation” to their brothers of a different political faith. 
‘“* Let the detatchment charge with ball !” said the 
general. 





that appears in a newspaper? ‘To-day a story is) 
told one way : to-morrow another : next day another; | 
and so on for a week or a month perhaps, when it all 
turns out to be a hoax or a lie, or the mistake of some 
printer. For my own part, if I were anxious to 
know the truth from a newspaper, I would never look 
at one less than atwelvemonth old. Why then are 
not newspapers watched over by those who are set 
up in the high-place of literature ? 

Others may talk of their dignity ; but I have no 
dignity to lose ; and if I had, I should not care a fig 
for it, if by a waiver of dignity an evil or a mischief 
migh be cured. 


They did so. 

** Let them take their position !’ 

They drew up within a few feet of the prisoners— 
each of whom had five muskets aimed at him—three 
at his breast and two at his forehead. 

“Make ready! Fill your glassesgentlemen !”— 








And now for the result ?—we are now spending 
nearly a million of dollars a year for newspapers, 
which before the sun has gone down are hardly of 
as much worth as waste paper.—Shall this continue ? 
Every man who takes three or four newspapers a 


(1) In England, papers ave very dear. They cost generally 7d. sterling each, 
3 1-2d. of which goes to government: and 7s. (about $1.75 our money now) 
is paid for every advertisement, 4s. 6d. of which (one dollar) goes te government. 
In censequence af this, nu postage is paid, and people are permiited to forge 
franks for aewspapeis. 


jtion, as a friend of liberty—signed by Bolivar him- 
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The officers about the table did so, but just as the 
general was about to give the word fire! the doors they were sure to have a good time—and a good 
of a church opposite, slowly opened, and the people | supper into the bargain. 
| began to pour out. Among them was a native Span- 
|iard—as soon as the general saw him, he ordered him 
up. ‘The poor fellow seeing his countrymen seated} my cap, and pull the wrinkles out of my frock, and 
in a row and fastened in their chairs, began to appre-| brush my small clothes, and have the old mare at the 
hend—he hardly knew what—for he bore a protec-| 40or long before sunset ; for she admired (1) to have 





man was returned to him with these words—* Very 
well—keep it ; you may find it of great use to you by 
and by.—Gentlemen, this man will just make up the 
twelve.” 

The poor man locked his hands together as well as 
he could—the fingers would but just touch—and pray- 
ed the general to spare him for the sake of his family: 
but the general, whose beloved wife had been captur- 
ed a short time before by the Royal troops, and put 
to death, because he would not exchange a prisoner 
for her, made no other reply than— 

“ Prepare iia 

Again the muzzles were presented. 

“The twelve apostles gentlemen !—a pleasant 
voyage to them— fire !” 

A general discharge followed ; and not a man of 
the twelve was ever seen to breathe or stir afterwards. 








I hope the author of the following, will continue 
his sketches. 


NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS, NO. IV. 
A HUSKING. 


It was a general opinion, that my breeches were 
spoilt, when I upset the dye-pot. No such thing. 
hilli washed ’em for me, and they looked as well as 
ever ; she worked at the job, all one forenoon, and 
then she pulled ’em this way and that, all the after- 
noon, to keep ’em from shrinking, while they were 
drying. Good old creature ! | think I see her now ; 
out in the hot sun, pulling and tugging, and sweat- 
ing over ’em, for fear 1 never should be able to get 
’em On. . 

She had some self interest in doing it, to be sure ; 
and who is there, that is not actuated by self interest? 
If you don’t know, I can tell you, there’s General. 
Jackson, for you ; he’s actuated by love of country. 
He would whip you off all our heads here in New- 
England, or hang us upto dry, asa Spaniard does 
| jerk beef, ifhe could get a chance, out of the purest 
republican-patriotism of the old school. But my 
breeches constituted a part of my dress that Philli very 
much admired ; [was her gallant, and! used take 
her up behind me upon the old grey mare, and car- 
ry her to huskings to fiddle for the gentry. I could 
tell how she cleaned ’em if I chose, and how you 
might take blue dye or ink out of cloth, at any time ; 
but ’m busy now and eqn’t stop. 

During the season of ingathering, Philli was quite 
in her element ; it was a kind of pleasure-harvest for 
her. One difficulty only attended it. It frequently 
happened that the farmers had’nt taken up their bees, 


suppose like a few of our people, who, on the fourth-} and then she could’nt get bees-wax for her fiddle- 
of-July-every year, get together and drink—* dam- strings, and was obliged 
8 


(but necessity’s no Jaw) to 
use shoemaker’s wax, and that was’nt so well, but she 
made it do tho’, Whena farmer was getting his corn 
in from the field, he piled it up on one side of the 
barn floor ; and if that would’nt hold it all, he put 
the remainder in some other place. And when *twas 
all housed, or barned, I believe I should say, for Ran- 
dolph says I should speak correctly, when I am 
speaking before professors, an invitation was sent 
to his neighbours, embracing a number sufficiently 
large to husk it all out by ten, or eleven o’clock at 
night. In this invitation, old and young were in- 
cluded, and as many as could, always attended; for 
it was considered a friendly, neighborly act ; and 


hilli always attended these parties, for she was 
the only musician in the neighborhood ; she was all 
alive when a husking wasahead ; she would clean 


folks look at us as we d along. 
I did’nt like that quite so well, but I could’nt hel 


self, and granted to him, because of the great sacri_| jt—for Philli did’nt ride as other ladies do now, bo 


| fices he had made in the cause, not of Spain, but of] feet on one side—she could’nt hold onso; much as 


the colonies. 
‘* Bring another chair !” said the general. 


she could do to hold on ’tother way. Besides I had 
to carry her fiddle, for she had no place for it. 
But after all, we looked pretty well; my small- 


Another chair was brought; and the protection| clothes were very gentee) to ride in, and Philli knew 


which had been offered to the general, by the poor 








(1) Pure Yankee. 
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it, and that’s the reason why she took so much pains 
to py etiee 2 a a 

A husking supper was composed of Indian pu 
dings, and ) Bes ra Patol baked, and a dessert of 
apple-pie and cheese, and much in their praise it 
may be said, that no other liquor than cider was ever 
used. This was invariably a husking-supper; I nev- 
er knew an exception. None of your ice creams— 
whip-syllabubs—and jellies, that would starve a ly- 
ing-in-mouse ; ee nee 
The mae old matrons who came out of 
pure good will, usually occupied one side of the fire- 
place in the fore-room ; and employed themselves 
with knitting, and speering about. the lasses and their 
sweethearts. On the opposite side you might see 
some half dozen honest old farmers, smoking their 
pipes, and talking about their crops, their oxen, and 
their cider ; and sometimes telling tough witch sto- 
ries. I reccollect some of ’em, and intend to tell ’em 
by and by. But if you don’t like to stay in the 
house with the old people and the cooks, just step 
to the barn with me, where the younger part of the 
company are husking, and yon will have story telling 
enough—and laughing—and singing—and kissing to 
your heart’s content. The boys and girls were gen- 
erally about equal, in point of numbers, and were 
seated, a boy and a girl alternately, quite round the 
heap, as you would festoon variegated lamps. It was 
a custom thatI never knew departed from, thatif a 
young man found a red ear, he must kiss the girl on 
each side of him. This had a good effect ; it hurried 
the work prodigiously, and they always stuck to it 
until the last ear was husked, in hopes *twould be a 
red one. But again it had its evils, for in planting 
time, the girls usually dropped the corn, and the sly 
rogues, (a girl may be a rogue) would drop red corn 
into every other hill. 

When the corn was all husked, and supper eaten, 
they would clear up the kitchen, and Philli’s talents 
were called in play ; you might then see from six or 
age matter how many, the more the better, 
tidy, free bouncing girls take the floor, with as many 
short-frocked, hardy boys ; and they’d shave it down 
in good style. 

2 » 


°*T was nae cotillion brent new frac France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, thathspeys, and reels, 
Pat life and mittle i’ their heels. 

The dancing seldom continued more than half or 
three quarters of an hour ; just*a sort of gymnastics, 
—to start the blood and settle their supper, and they 
separated. Each lad must go home with a lass, and 
that would frequently take him three or four miles 
out of his way ; but *twasa point of gallantry that 
couldn’t be dispensed with. As for me—I would 
mount the “‘ old grey mare, Meg,” take up Philli and 
her fiddle—I did’nt care a fig about it then for nobody 
could see us at midnight—and away we would pace 
home ; and thus end our husking. A YANKEE, 





Very fair—thanks to the author. 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


‘‘ Would you believe, Mr. Yankee, that there could be a 
town at this enlightened age, one which has been very 
much celebrated from olden times, and absolutely made 
famous throughout the world, by the writings of one of 
the greatest geniuses, whose versatile talents and extensive 
knowledge have made him the glory of New-England— 
Cotton Mather:—that there could be a place of four or five 
newspapers,and within a few hour’s ride of one of the most 
enlightened cities on the face of our earth, where the peo- 
ple are entirely ignorant of letters. Yes, entirely, I say, 
if the old adage holds true, like master like man ; and I 
have found it to be true in so many cases, I do not think it 
presumptuous to say so. Now as it was among the mas- 
ters, or those who ruled the roast, lead the ton, &c. that 
this benightedness was discovered, | feel perfectly safe in 
saying that the whole people are unable to read. 

A cousin of mine, who is a pretty shrewd Miss for her 
age ; that is, she can read the psalter, and prides herself on 
her spelling considerably; and well she may, for I have heard 
her spell such words as berodachballadan and transmagnifi- 
ecanantupandandesiality in the dark ; now, one day, she 
was in want of some little article from a store in E. street, 
but from the great number of signs or some other cause, 
she had passed the store several times ; at last getting 
somewhat tired, she thought it best to enquire; and seeing 
a lady just stepping out of a shop-door, looking very earn- 
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her ; and when she discovered that the lady was one of 
the old standards, and one whom her mother had often 
spoken of asa very frugal and economical woman—one 
who had till within a few years even carried her own mar- 
keting ; and whose husband had risen by his own continu- 
ed industry and luck, through all the grades from 
cabin-boy of an Indiaman, up, and had now the felicity of 
lolling in a coach, or stretching his hard-laboring limbs 
beneath the richest tapestry and upon the softest down. 
Here’sa woman, said my cousinto herself, here’s one 
that must*know svieyboly ; and she felt quite sure of 
getting relieved from the quandary.—Can you tell me 
where Mr. A keeps, ma’am, a dry goods dealer? 
said coz. Mr.A » who ?—what ?—opening her blue 
eyes with all her might—no—But, said coz. he keeps here 
about somewhere, and has a good many years, but some- 
how I have missed the place, and have been walking for- 
ward and back till every body is staring at me. Yes, said 
the lady, there are a great many shops about here, but 
nobody knows who keeps them. 

Home came Dolly, and told how unlucky she had been, 
and off Istarted with her. We had not gone far in E. 
street, before we met a young man most splendidly dressed, 
with a little glass which he now and then elevated to his 
eye for the purpose, 1 thought, of reading the signs more 
distinctly ; and knowing him to be a clerk in a wholesale 
dry goods store, 1 thought it probable that he might know 
a keeper'of a retail dry good ry so I stopp’d him with— 
Can you tell me sir—what, said he with impatience—Can 
you tell me sir, I repeated, where Mr. A keeps ?— 
No ; may be they can, at the soda shop.—Thank you, sir, 
said I, and tugged after Dolly. 

Passing on, we came up with a number of young girls, 
who were all in very earnest and loud chat.—Said one, 
Mary W. is married—to whom, said a second. To young 
Mr. A , said the first—what,marry a hatter! why 
—I am astonished! Hearing the name of the son of the 
person I wished to find, f advised coz. to ask the lady 
where the father lived. Can you tell me where Mr. A—— 
keeps, Miss, said Dolly,—No, I’m sure I can’t, was the 
answer, with a turn upon the heel, and a toss of two beau- 
tiful ostrich plumes. Almost in despair of finding the 
place, we were about returning to consult a directory, 
when we met a little ragged bs snugly stowedin a by 
corner, with candy for sale ; and, thinking it best to make 
one more enquiry, we put the same question to him, and 
he very readily pointed out the place, saying—you see them 
there ladies, phan there, (pointing to those whom we bad 
just left) well, that ’ere’s the place, and them ladies are 
Just going into the door. Thank ye, said Dolly, and I 
declare, Edward, that is the same door where I made my 
first inquiries, of Mrs. B. What strange people these 
Shags are. N. B. the Salem people are called Shags. 

















Rather severe, but clever, and so entitled toa 
place. 


**Mr. Neal,—If you think the following conversation 
worth publishing, vou may give it a place im your paper, 
E. What have you got in this sheet of paste-board ? 

S. Newspapers. : 

E. The Yankee, as I live! all sewed in as neat as 
wax ; and did you do this yourself ? 

S. I did. 

E. 
you are always reading poetry and extolling the poets, 
and I had an idea, that his endeavors to throw poets and 
poetry out of fashion, would offend you very much. I’)! 
tell you how it was with Neal; he never possessed any 
original genius for poetry ; yet it happened, when he was 
a great boy, that he fancied himself in love, with some 
real or imaginary dameel, and while this fit lasted he could 
write poetry ; but as soon as he came to his senses he lost 
the art, and instead of telling us so candidly, he tries to 
make us believ e that the reason he does not write it now, 
is because it is not fashionable. 
the fable of the fox, who (which) having unfortunately 
lost his tail, tried to make others believe that a tail 
was quite a useless as well as unfashionable appendage ? 
do you not think Neal very much like the fox ? 

S. Yes, and as cunning sometimes. But I think if he 


of doing much good. I wish him success with all my 
heart, in his warfare against the lottery-system ; and 
I hope I shall live to see the day, when a man would 
as soon confess himself to be a highway-robber as a 
vender of lottery-tickets. - 


pel no one to buy their tickets ; therefore, to compare 
them in any way to robbers, is very unjust. 





estly at what appeared to be a shop-bill, she walked up to 


wits also, and drive them to despair, guilt and ruin. 





I should as soon have thought of your burning them; 


Did you never hear of 


goes on, in the way he has begun, he will be the means 


E. You always go into extremes ! The venders com- 


S. They are a greater curse to the country than rob- 
bers, for they not only rob men of their money, but of their 
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never pass a lottery office without thinking of these lines 
by Montgomery, 

“ Here Pilgrims pay, O grief to tell, 

Tribute for going down to hell.’’ 


E. I admit that the lottery-system is bad, and that 
our laws should tolerate anything so bad, is to me incred- 
ible. The petty lotteries through the country have the 
very worst effect upon the morals of young people. If a 
young man has a watch that is good for nothing, he sets 
up a lottery and tickets it off ; all the young people in the 
neighborhood must have tickets, On the evening of draw- 
ing they all assemble at the place appointed ; after the ar- 
ticle is drawn ,he who obtains the prize must treat the com- 
pany ; then they must have a social game of cards, and fre- 
quently spend the most of the night in playing and drinking. 
There have been four watch-drawings in this place within 
two months ; at one of these, I was informed they drank 
two gallons of N. Englandrum,many of the comipany were 
so drunk that they were unable to get home. Did I think 
that the Editor of the Yankee would ever be the means 
of removing these evils, I would forgive hin— 

S. Forgive him for what? 

E. For trying to make us believe that poetry is going 
out of fashion ;—for calling country bows and girls, 
gawky and slabsided ; for calling female editors she 
editors ; for ridiculing some of our best Poets, and foi 
trying to discourage the poorer, who are only beginners. 
He seems to have no other view in reading their writings 
but to find fault. I cannot imagine his motive, unless it 
is, that he wishes to say something of them, and finds it 
much easier to ridicule than commend. 

8. Do you not remember when we were reading Ran- 
dolph last summer, how much you ridiculed some parts of 
it—at the same time silently passing over all that was 
worth noticing ? 

E. You so highly commended all that was worth com- 
mending, that I must either say nothing at all about it, or 
repeat what you had said, or do as I did,—show my wit, by 
ridiculing it as much asI could. I confess 1 was much 
leased with some of his writings, his descriptions of hur- 
ricanes, tempests, tornadoes, cataracts, battles, duels 
and deeds of darkness, are written in a masterly style : 
but his love scenes are truly ridiculous,—he knows no 
more about Jove than the man in the moon—the passion 
of love as he describes it, is like a whirlpool, hurricane, 
a wild tornado, and as dreadful in its effects. All hia 
characters are desperately and madly in love, their feel- 
ings strongly excited, blood boiling and rushing to the 
temples—hearts a-thumping, lips a-smacking, nerves a- 

uaking, pulses rioting, passions raging, sighing, loving, 
lying, poisoning, murdering, marrying. (1) 

S. I should be mightily pleased to hear you describe a 
love-scene. 

E. I cannot describe what I know nothing about. 

S. Yet you can ridicule that which you know nothing 
about ; should you ever be over head and ears in love, 
you may possibly think that such extravagant descriptions 
of love-scenes are not altogether so irrational. 

E. Then my passions must be “like the lava flood 
that boils in Atna’s breast of flame,’’ or as Lady Calan- 
tha Limb (2) expresses it, ‘* feel a bosom-tornado, a sweet 
hurricane of delight.”’ 

* . 





> a 

I have considerable more of the conversation between 
S. and E. taken down in short hand, but I have not 
time to transcribe any more at present.—I should be 
much pleased if you would give ‘* Thoughts on wheels,” 
by James Montgomery, a place in your paper.(3) 


Bagdad, April 20, 1828, STREA. 
(1) Very true. 
(2) Perhaps—Lady Caroline Lamb, 
(3) I never saw his “ Thoughts on wheels.” If they are ry thoughts, and 
there are not tgo many of them, I will if they are sent me.—. 





I thank my correspondent below. There is no 
such word as lengthy.—I italicised it. Began for 
begun was a typographical error, and so are those of 

. U. B. 


Mr. Editor—Ubserving that you are candid enongh, or 
sagacious enough,to publish criticisms on your own orthog- 
raphy, I venture for once to criticise another department 
of language. I observe you use the word lengthy.—ls 
there any dictionary-authority for this extension of the 
noun length to an adjective ? 

I am aware that there is occasion for such a word ; as 
the adjective long does not always precisely express the de- 
sired meaning ; and I am aware also that custom is begin- 
ning to sanction its use. One more criticism, which you 
you will not call hypercriticism, and which is probably 
a typographical error ; the past tense for the iciple in 
your last number, I have or I had began, for I had begun. 





A SUBSCRIBER. 
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REVIEW. 


“Some remarks on Education, Text Books, &c. By the Teacher of the 
High School for young ladies, Portland, Me. 


I took up this little pamphlet with no very pleasant 
feelings toward the writer. He had not sent me a copy, 
nor had he invited me to attend his last exhibition of young 
‘* ladies’’ (for so it is the fashion to call our unmarried 
daughters and sisters). And moreover, had seen a pret- 
ty clever, though rather spiteful and unfair review of it in 
the Argus, a paper of which I might say something civil, 
were it not such a heterodox thing te praise a brother-ed- 
itor of the same neighbourhood with yourself. 


“ Two of a trade can never agree, 
No maxim ever was jusier ; 

They've puiled down bishop Blaze, you see, 
Aad put up bishop Bluster — 


Lines that are meant to refer as well to the writer of the 
criticism alluded to, as to what has been said of rivalry in 
editorship. Therefore I shall not puff the Argus. 

But having read the pamphlet, though not I confess, till 
1 had half determined, at least five or six times (equal to 
two or three whole times) never to look at it, even though 
it were thrust into my hand by the author himself, and 
accompanied by his best bow, it would be a downright 
failure of duty, in us, a Portland editor, not to review it, 
and review it fairly ; for it does concern the character of 
the place. 

And therefore it shall be reviewed. And first—to pre-| 
pare the reader in the very outset for the scope of the re-| 
view, so that if he likes, he may throw it aside in season, 
I do not scruple to say, that I consider the pamphlet as, | 
of itself, enough to show the high competency of Mr. Fur. | 
bish for the work he has entered upon. I see its faults— 
I see two or three errors in grammar, which are not cor- 
rected in the table of ‘Errata’? (why not say errors?) ; and 
I see that in the same page, and almost in the same par- 
agraph, he has talked in the plural and in the singular 
(now it is J that speaks, and now it is we); and I see also 
that besides being rather arrogant, and perhaps a little 
presumptuous on two or three occasions, he has probably 
gone too far,and said too much, ‘*much too much,”’in two or 
three other cases now before me—in that for example, 
where he lays it down that nobody ought to study gram- 
mar till he is able to write one—a paradox let off to star- 
tle the reader, nothing more ; and in that where he says 
of geometry, ‘* It is the clearest logic that can be used, 
and the only species of it (?) that will never deteive us.’’ 
But with all these faults, the pamphlet is remarkably well 
written. The style is free, unaflected and clear ; and ev- 
ery paragraph abounds with satisfactory and sensible views 
of the subject. 

Having said thus much however—it may not be amiss to 
add, that among his errors are one or two which deserve 
to be treated with some sharpness. 


** Let no one doubt whether the minds of females are 
capable of accomplishing, under favourable circumstan- 
ces, any task of qn intellectual nature that has ever 
been accomplished by man. The time for disputing the 
natural mental equality of the two sexes is far gone by. 
We have long had an opportunity of weighing the facul- 
ties of each in opposite scales, and whenever, under equal 
advantages, we have observed any difference, this differ- 
ence has uniformly been in favor of the fair sex.”’ 











Now—I deny this. 1 say the thing is impossible. It is 
contradicted by all history and all experience. The men- 
tal equality of women with men may be admitted, just as 
you admit their physical equality,—if, by equality, you 
mean their suitableness to the purposes for which they 
were created, their approximation to the beau-ideal of 
their respective standards—of what either should be (for 
we are not to have one standard for both). But if, by 
equality,you mean bodily power, stature, capability of en- 
during fatigue, then they are unequal and ever must be, as 
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two are not alike—or not the same, rather, would be to 
say, that sunshine is inferior to lightning, or the blessed 
dew of the sky,to the fertilizing drops of a thunder-shower. 

If the author of this book has ‘* uniformly found the 
difference to be in favor of the fair sex’’*—that would only 
prove thathe has never attempted to teach what the 
strongest minds only have power to grapple with. What 
should we say of a man, who pretending to believe in the 
equality of the sexes, should assert that whasever man 
could do, he had found by experience woman could do ?— 
Should we not say—Then sir, you have had but small ex- 
perience, or—but no matter for the alternative. With their 
shoulders women cannot upheaveysuch weights as men do. 
But if it were otherwise—would such equality be flatter- 
ing to either party? As well might men be employed 
in nursing their own children, or in clearing away the tea- 
table and washing the cups, as women be employed in 
the laborious occupations of man. It is very true that some 
women are stronger than some men—that women do labor 
in some countries more than the men ; it is also true, that 
among ourselves, the female is often preferred to the male 
for hard-work ; but if you inquire a little further, you will 
find, in the very factuof women being kept at labor, a proof 
that their masters are their masters ; a proof therefore of 
the physical superiority of man, if nothing more ; and that 
if males among ourselves are not used, it is because they are 
unmanageable. Now say I—when by any course of dealing 
with women you can change their nature, and make any 
one woman as strong as the strongest man that ever lived, 
then you may make her mind as strong as the strongest 
mind that ever occupied the body of man. When youase 
able to make Milos and Sampsons of women,by education, 
you may make Newtons and La Places of them. But till 
then, you had better be satisfied with leaving them their 
equality, not their sameness with man. We and they 
should have more to lose than to gain, if it were possible 
for us to make men of women, or women of men (as the 
fashion is now). Let us leave them—not as they are— 
that is not to be wished ; but as they shouid be. 

The Maker of women did not fill the air and sky with 
beauty, nor the blue waters with life; nor the green 
earth, merely forman. It wasfor the companion of man 
also—for his beloved, for the mother of his children, 
for the wife of his bosom. Let her therefore be edu- 
cated. Strengthen her heart. Strengthen her under- 
standing. Leave her nothing to complain of in your ad- 
ministration of power—but never take it into your head to 
teach, that woman may be made to do all that men do, 
any more than that man may be made to do all that wo- 
mendo. They are unlike, and must forever continue to 
be so—in spite of education; for education will not give a 
mane to the lioness, nor gay plumage tothe female bird. 
But if it were otherwise, if we might resemble each other 
in the very things,for which we are separately distinguished, 
we should be miserable. We should be either all women or 
all men—which God forbid. There would be nothing on 
earth to love, or to yearn after. 

But enough—let us proceed with Mr. F. The following 
ideas are very good. 

« We should not look upon a school or college asa 
place where so much of geography, history, logic, and 
rhetoric must be laid up in the mind as may be thought 
sufficient with good economy to last us through life. 
We should regard a school not simply as a place for ac- 
quiring knowledge, but as a place for teaching the mind 
how to acquire it. In school we are tolearn how to 
learn. The acquisition of knowledge is the work of a 


whole life. —The time will never come when the healthy 
student may say, I have finished my task.”’ 


The faculties would be overcharged, the memory des- 
troyed, ifeducation were to do what people suppose it in- 


* As for what he says about “equal advantages” —that we take to be an absur- 
dity on the very face of the proposition ; for so long as women are women, o1 
men men, their advantages cannot be equal. Education at school, education 
hy hooks—what is it for? Education is a knowledge of the world, a knowl- 
edge of man, a know ige only to be obtained by trial, suffer > and ex re 
such as no woman ought ever to be put in the way of, The well-infoi med, well- 
educated man would shudder at the bare idea of having a daughter go through 
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rinth of knowledge, will confess (if he be driven to it) that 
if he knows how and where to look for certainty, it is a- 
bout all he does know : the mind is not so much a store- 
house of truth, as an index to it. Who would trust to his 
memory, for any thing of great importance, without going 
to his books and maps, to his chronological or historical 
chart ? As soon would he trust to his memory in arith- 
metic, if he had a fortune to pay or to receive. 

{: is the every-day habit of the vulgar to ridicule those 
who pretend to know, or who desire to know more 
than their fathers did. They call it getting above their 
business. But says our author, 


‘* A great portion of the happiness of this life is to be 
derived from intellectual resources —A wife who should 
talk learnedly about Homer, fall in love with some beau- 
tiful demonstration in geometry, and controvert the posi- 
tions of Locke and Stewart, would be less likely to make 
a man sick of this life, than one who should be continu- 
ally discoursing upon ghosts and witches—looking in the 
alimanac.to find a fair day for a party, or watching for 
signs of bad news, and forerunners of death.’’ 


Of Reavina, that shamefully neglected accomplish- 
ment, he says— 

‘** There seems to be something divine in him who is 
able to pour out the same measure of soul through any 
word or sentence that the writer intended to indicate 
by it. But notwithstanding the importance of good read- 
ing and speaking, they are every where neglected.”’ 

‘* We havea thousand learned men for one good 
reader or orator. A very large proportion of those who 
have had the advantages of education, are most pitiably 
deficient in the graces ofelocution. They seem to think 
it honorable and necessary to make great intellectual at- 
tainments, but regard the very best means of imparting 
knowledge to others, as of little value.”” 

‘*The habit of awkward speaking and inelegant reading 
‘s formed in early life.’ 

** It is no easy thing to excel in speaking or reading. 
He who would be distinguished as a good reader, must 
accustom himself for a long time to the greatest variety 
of tones of voice, and toa severe discipline of the under- 
standing,’’ 


‘© There is cértainly good music in good reading 
and speaking ; and he will be most likely to read well, 
who has disciplined his ear to the musical succession and 
combination of sounds. It would be an excellent improve- 
ment, threfore, in schools, if some part of the day were 
appropriated to the tuning of the voice.”’ 

Now all this is very true ; aud for myself, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I have heard but three or four good rea- 
ders in my life—nor did either of these read so well as 
he might have been made to read, with his natural pow- 
ers, if he had rightly considered the importance of the sub- 
ject. She who can read well—by well, I mean better than 
anybody reads now, though no better than forty-nine per- 
sons out of fifty may be taught to read (if they have any 
feeling) has the power of entertaining her friends where 
they cannot be entertained with anything else. A book 
may be read among those who neither love nor under- 
stand music. Books lie within reach of the poorest—of 
those who have not money enough to pay for a jewsharp, 
nor credit enough to borrow one. Musical instruments 
are costly, books are cheap. A book may be read on 
board a ship at sea, by the fire side,or by thesick bed, 
anywhere and every where. Books are intelligible to 
every body ; music is not. Books are full of variety 
—music is not. Books do not require to be committed 
to memory—music does, if not altogether, at least in 
part ; for few are they that can play at sight. Books 
are not thrown aside after marriage—music is. Mo- 
thers may teach their children to read—they cannot 
teach them to play. Of the two therefore, if both could 
not be learnt, how much better to learn to read well, 
than to learn to play well, or to sing well. Yet hundreds 
—yea thousands of our countrywomen play well, or at 
least pretty well, for every one that reads tolerably, But 
our men read worse than our women—they are insuffera- 
ble. Not one in five hundred of those who are expected to 








& body. But to say that either is inferior, because the 


such an education as he is ready to expose & son to, 


read aloud once or twice a year to the public, ever read 
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decently ; and of the rest, I would not trust one in a 
thousand to read an advertisement before a tea-table jury, 
if any thing depended upon its ‘ssue. 

Of Composirion, too he says what deserves to be re- 
peated. 7 

«« We frequently hear young ladies say they are afraid 
to speak, lest they should make a trip in the choice of 
words or the use of grammar. Had they been accustom- 
ed to express their thoughts frequently on paper during 
school education—had they been requested by their in- 
structor to recite in their oon language and to reason 
with him face to face, there would have been no ground 
for such fears. Therefore, considering the importance of 
practice for perfection in any thing, during the whole 
course of education, it should be the object of the instruc- 
ter to correct the language of-his pupils and to teach 
them the power and meaning of words by the use of 
them.”’ 


On Geocrapuy, his notions are new—new on paper | 
should say ; but they are well put together, and are 
worthy of especial regard. 








« The minute attentiou usually given to geography is 
a great waste of time. Pupils are required to commit 
every word tomemory. And frequently boys have been 
turned by at college for not being able to answer such 
questions as ; ‘* How many miles in length is the river 
Mississippi ? Into how many districts is U. Canada divid- 
ed? How many townships? What is the number of in- 
habitants in Ken. County ? Of what State is Vandalia the 
seat of government? Now my opinion is that the boy 
who should answer fifty such questions as these without 
a'single failure would not be fit for college, and ought to 
be turned by : for there must have been a proportional 
neglect of what is valuable. Who cares about knowing 
whether the River Mississippi is 3000 or 2000 miles in 
length? It is time enough to know that when occasion 
calls for such information. We must refer toa geogra- 
phy for such facts as we refer to dictionaries, reports and 
law books for particular information. What importance 
to a child to know the number of townships in Pen, Co. 
or to be able to answer any questions where the answer 
that is proper to-day will be improper to-morrow or next 
year? The question how many grains of sand in the up- 
per division of an hour glass can never be properly an- 
swered. The number is constantly changing. It is the 
same in geography in regard to many facts that children 
are required to commit tomemory. And in many cases 
where the nature of the facts will not allow them to 
change, it is not fit that any one should commit them to 
memory. Whenever we have occasion to know the num- 
ber of kerne!s of corn contained in a bushel, let us set 
about counting them, and never before. Don’t let us 
study such things for their practical effects, or as a dis- 
cipline of mind. 

‘*T have made these remarks because the state of 
schools required them, and because I wish all who send 
scholars to my school to know before hand that I shall 
not allow them to trifle with their time in this way.”’ 


And the following remarks on GeomerRyY are very just 
and proper, with the exception of the last, which has been 
already referredto. Geometry is not ‘the clearest logic;”’ 
nor is it the ‘‘on/y species that will never deceive us.”” 


**We would have young ladies study demonstrative 
geometry as a mental exercise. We care not whether 
they are ever called on to measure the area of a triangle, 
the solidity of a globe, cone or cylinder. We care not 
if they forget that the three angles of every triangle are 
equaltotwo right angles—that the square described on 
the hypotbenuse of a right-angle triangle, is"equal to the 
sum of the squares, described on the other two sides; only 
let us be assured that they have once come to a knowl- 
edge of these facts by a satisfactory demonstration, and 
we wantno more. The object of studying geometry, or 
the art of reasoning clearly, is obtained. The powers of 
their mind, if the study has been continued for any length 
oftime, have been taxed in the highest degree, anda 
strength and acuteness acquired, which will accompany 
them through life. Demonstrative geometry does not al- 
low of a careless, unfixed and dissipated state of the mind. 
The strictest attention is necessary from the beginning to 
the end of every clear demonstration. The more, there- 
fore, a person accustoms himself to this species of mental 
discipline, the more complete will be his command over 
his own mid and that of othe:s. The mind should be 

accustomed to discrimination. It should fall in‘love with 
truth in early life. It should be taught to reason closely. 


It should be ready in the examination of subjects, to give 
every thing its trve weight, and to dismiss from its notice 
whatever has no bearing on the point tobe proved. No 
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mode of discipline is better calculated to endue the mind 
with this power, than the study of geometry, or demon- 
strative reasoning. When we speak of the study of ge- 
ometry, as a school exercise*for young ladies, let us view 
it in regard to the purpose it is intended to answer, as the 
very best treatise that can be studied on the art of reason- 
ing. Let us regard it as well adapted to create in the 
mind a love of truth—as the clearest logic that can be 
used, and the only species of it that will never deceive 
us 








‘* Geometry is the best means of teaching us how to 
make use of the words consequently, therefore and 
wherefore ; and we venture to say, that those who have 
been accustomed to demonstrative reasoning, will not rest 
satisfied with the logic which usually distinguishes the 
uneducated, ‘ It is so, because it is so.’”’ 


Of History he says— 


** Who knows any thing of history, in comparison with 
what és to be known? Has any one acquired so much of 
it at school or college, as will render it unnecessary to 
study, or read any more? Is not history a study of a whole 
life? Is not the present mode of studying it a bad one ? 
Would it not be better to study such portions of it first, 
as are most necessary and most interesting ? Would it not 
be a good practice for a pupil to give the prominent fea- 
tures of any particular period in the history of a country, 
as an exercise in composition, instead of going back to 
the beginning of the world, with the absurd intention 
of sweeping all before him down to the present time ? It 
is the greatest nonsense in the world, to set children to 
reading history in course, when they do not understand 
one word in five of what they read. They must first read 
just what they please, and then they will read what pleas- 
es, which is the only thing that can be remembered. 
Let them read history, served up like that in Scott’s tales 
of a granfather—a history better suited to schools, than 
any other in print—and then what they read will be re- 
membered. 

‘* When scholars have made some advancement in in- 
tellectual discipline, let the instructor give out such sub- 
jects for themes, as will require some research for histor- 
ical facts. Let thent be required to draw parallels be- 
tween orie age and another—between one datingaished 
individual and another, and in this way some knowledge 
of history may be obtained ; but ifthey are required to 
recite day after day, from dry detailsin history, no good 
purpose can be answered,—But very few among us know 
enough to read history in course. It requires better ed- 
ucation than is obtained in any of our colleges. I con- 
sider the study of history minutely and in course, much 
like the study of the meaning of all the words of an Eng- 
lish Dictionary. Itis a waste of time; and whoever does 
it, will be under the same necessity of referring to the 
book when occasion requires, for the use of facts or words, 
as though he had never studied them at all.’’ 


And of GrammMar— 


‘* It is an error, in most cases, to enter upon the study 
of grammar in very early life. We must know something 
of the language first. We must draw our grammar from 
the language, and not adapt the language to the gram- 
mar. No one should meddle with a grammar till he 
knows how to make one. The study of grammar, asa 
branch of education in academies, should not be com- 
menced tillafter the scholar has made some acquaintance 
with the mind—till he understands what is meant by 
generalization, and abstraction. Itis not enough that, 
in parsing a word, as it is termed, he knows it tobe a 
noun common, because it does not begin with a capital. 
He should know what is meant by common or general 
terms, and the process of forming them. Properly speak- 
ing, the study of logic, in its true sense, and of intellec- 
tual philosophy, should precede and must precede a phi- 
losophical study of grammar. The machinery of it how- 
ever may receive some previous attention.” 


In the general views of Mr. F. with regard not only to 
those'subjects, but to others treated of by him, I heartily 
conéur ; and as heartily do I recommend them to the se- 
rious consideration of those who have children or sisters 
to be educated. Errors might be pointed out—errors of 
grammar,* and typographical errors that show the paper 
to have been hastily prepared ; but it is not worth while, 
as they are either unimportant, or have been alluded to 
above. 





*He ‘distinguish” for distinguishes p 22: uses square in a questionable 
way p. 24 &e. &e, but on a rifles. " have at beet eld that. this pam- 





phiet was written pi for t Pp , and a part in the office of the 
publisher, that it was never offered for sale, and that the author himself does not 
pretend to urge apy excuse, for the errors, . 
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LAW LECTURES, 


The Lectures on Law,by Mr. Hopkins,are to com- 
mence in about six weeks. They are to be continu- 
ed for an unlimited period—that is, for a time amply 
sufficient. to give non-lawyers and students, a good 
general idea of the law. The price of tickets will 
not exceed fifteen dollars. By this very judicious 
arrangement, Mr. H. will put it in the power of all, 
whose interest in the law-merchant, is only to be 
equalled by their ignorance of the Several duties and 
rights which grow out of the relationship of endorsers 
and endorsees, promissors and promisees,drawers and 
acceptors, asssurers and asssurces, factors and princi- 
pals, &c. &c. to get a very precise acquaintance with 
what most concerns them to know, and a very toler- 
able acquaintance with the great and leading princi- 
ples of law. Merchants are a shrewd race, and in 
general, sufficiently alive to their own interest,and so 
are the sea captains of our country ; and yet, there is 
not probablyone mere merchant in America—perhaps 
not one in the world, who knows the law as to factors 
and principals, nor one who ever knew the difference 
between a representation and a warranty, in a policy 
of insurance ; nor a captain of a vessel who knows 
with any sort of exactness, the law on the subject of 
deviation, or that which concerns pilotage. For- 
tunes are at stake every hour ; fortunes are lost 
every day, for want of this knowledge, in those who 
do business for themselves or others ; and if the ac- 
count-books and log-books, with all the papers, let- 
ters and accounts, of all the merchants, factors and 
sea-captains of the world, were thrown before the 
community of lawyers to day, the probability is, that 
not one case in fifty would bear the strict application 
of law. 


But it isnot the merchant and the sea-captain 
only, that are interested in knowing what the law is. 
Everybody who has any property, or who is engag- 
ed in any sort of business, hasa like interest. But 
how is this knowledge to be obtained ?—By attend- 
ing the courts ? No indeed—they who pick up their 
knowledge at courts are liable to mistake the law, at 
every step of a cause, to overlook a thousand niceties 
that are evident enough to a lawyer, to confound the 
arguments of the counsel with the opinions of the 
judge ; and both perhaps with their own ideas of 
equity. And ifthey happen to pick up a little truth 
in a court of justice—do they ever apply it properly ? 
Hardly ever. Common-sense will do fifty times as 
much toward extricating a man from a difficult case, 
as the smattering he would obtain by frequenting 
courts of law for a twelvemonth at a time. 


How many are they who give and take promissory 
notes every day in the year, without knowing the 
duty of endorsers or of holders, who wish to be secured 
by indorsement ? How many are they whe are con- 
tinually paying what they need not pay, or escaping 
where they should not escape, merely because one 
party or the other is ignorant of the commonest prin- 
ciples of law? or has mistaken some decision, or 
misapplied some precept of the law ? 


Women too—have they no interest in knowing 
whether they have any rights at law ? They would 
be startled a few, I guess, if they were informed, that 
in the eyes of the law, married women are classed 
with ideots, infants and lunatics; that they have 
no property of their own—that all they have, and all 
they get, belongs by /aw to another—and that, in a 
word, the law has appointed them to perpetual servi- 
tude. Give them a knowledge of this—and it would 
notlong continue. But it will continue—it must, if 
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vou leave them where they are, utterly and shame- 
fully ignorant of law—and of the prospects of law, 
though it surrounds them on every side, like an at- 
mosphere—and because it surrounds them on ever: 
side, pressing them alike on every side, like the at- 
mosphere, they do not feel it—withdraw the pres- 
sure on one side for a moment however, and the; 
would be crushed with the instantaneous and hor- 
rible conviction of the truth—namely, that in the 
eye of the law, married women are slaves and fools. 

But fathers, husbands, masters, and all who have 
anything to do with the domestic relationships of life; 
how ignorant they are of the very law, by which they 
hold everything that is worth holding here. 

Few people ever stir in the business of life with- 
out making some blunder, which if it were known to 
a lawyer, and he were paid for taking advantage of 
it, might not be taken advantage of. If they would 
be a little safer than they are ; let them attend a 
course of popular lectures, at least on mercantile 
law. 





PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

Not long ago, when it was proposed to establish a 
night-watch in this town, it occurred to one of our 
citizens,* that the very people we could hire for 
watchmen, were the very people who have an interest 
in being hired for watchmen.—I need say no more, 
to show the danger of employing those who have no 
property, and little or nothing to do by day, in guard- 
ing us at night. After some consideration, it was de- 
termined, by two or three public-spirited men, who 
had all together but very little property at stake, to 
carry round a subscription paper and try to get a 
watch of a better kind—not a voluntary watch, to do 
the work for nothing, for that were a folly ; but a 
watch, who for the same pay, would do their work 
faithfully and have no interest in keeping up the 
alarm. The proposal took—about $00 young men 
subscribed ; and Portland is now watched by the 
most active and respectable of her citizens ; who 
when they are paid at the end of the year, will un- 
doubtedly give the money tosome charitable institu- 
tion. 


* Mr. Ab. Dow we are told. If so, it should be known. They who do such 
things ought to have the credit of them. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. FACTS NO. 2. 

A friend has just waited on me and expressed his 
astonishment that I should think it worth my whileto 
give the story, that I did in a late Yankee, concerning 
the woman who thought proper to swallow a tincture 
made of her sister’s heart, who had been buried a 
twelvemonth; for added he, these things are of every- 
day occurrence in our country. Not long ago, said 
he, I knew of a case where a man’s brother, who had 
been buried three years, was dug up and turned over 
with his face downward. But why ? To curea live 
brother whose lungs were affected, and whose rela- 
tions were firmly persuaded that it was owing to the 
fact that the dead man’s lungs were fed from those of 
the live one ! But how did the experiment succeed? 
Perfectly—the man got well, and though he does not, 
all his neighbours and relations do attribute his recov- 
ery to the digging up and turning over of the dead 
brother. And what is more, this very thing occurred 
in New-Gloucester, and the man whose life was so 
saved (in spite of his teeth, as it were) was the town 
representative ! 

The same individual informed me that having lost 
two or three members out of his father’s family by 
consumption, it was gravely proposed to him, or to his 
father (I forget which) to have them dug up, their 
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the living suffered—as every body knew, that knew 
any thing—was because the lungs of the dead men must 
be kept full so long as they lasted in the body. These 
things are true—and these things occurin the very 
heart of the best educated people ofour country—the 
New-Englanders ! I have heard Mr. Bentham laugh 
heartily at a man’s idea of anatomy, who gave as a 
reason for not eating new bread, that it soaked up the 
blood. \ have a notion thatour ideas of anatomy 
will be thought full as queer, when he sees this. 
LOTTERIES, 

Those who desire to see a high-toned morality pre- 
vailing throughout our land, a long-sighted wisdom 
taking the place of wretched expedients, with regard 
to revenue, will be gratified to hear that the stock- 
holders of the Cumberland and Oxford Canal have 
determined to offer their gambling privilege for sale— 
in other words to wash their hands of lotteries, if it 
may be done without too great a sacrifice. The prop- 
position was made by Mr. Smith (Henry) and carried 
without a remark in opposition to it, and almost unan- 
imously. What may not be hoped from such be- 
ginnings ? 








GYMNASIUM, 

No boys are to be admitted hereafter at the Gym- 
nasium without tickets. Parents would do well 
therefore to take possession of these tickets every day 
after the exercises are over.—By a judicious applica- 
tion of the power this will give to the heads of families, 
the behavior of children may be improved, not only 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, but through 
the week, and perhaps through the year. N. B. The 
tithing men will take care of those. who enter the 
Gymnasium on Sundays, Orders are given to pros- 
ecute all who are found there. 


BOYS OF PORTLAND. 

It is a reproach to the town—it is a disgrace to our 
whole community, to have the trees barked and gird- 
led, the railings broken as fast as they are renewed, 
and the fences painted and written over as they are 
in every quarter of the town. Where is our police— 
that such things are permitted to continue year after 
year ? No sooner does a man build up a white 
fence, or set a row of trees before his front yard, than 
the former is cut and hewed, or written all over, and 
the latter barked or stripped by a score of little 
blackguards, whose parents ought to suffer, and 
whose parents shall suffer, withovt any distinction of 
persons, if their names are given tothe editor of the 
Yankee, with a voucher. 

People are in the habit of sending their children for 
paint. All the way home, the little wretches amuse 
themselves with trying the brush ; and cases occur 
where they may be traced up one street and down 
another, for half a mile. 

Now—I hereby give notice, that I will prosecute 
the parents of every child that I hear of, who is guilty 
ofany of these things ; and that, which is a yet bet- 
ter way, if any body will soundly whip any other 
body, (child or man,) caught in the act, I will defend 
him at law, for nothing. J.N. 








COFFEE HOUSE, 

It is in contemplation to establish a Coffee-House in 
this town—a real Coffee-House, not one of those vile 
grog-shops which generally go by the name of Coffee- 
Houses in the principal cities of our country. The 
object of the proprietor, who is familiar with the 
usages of the French, whoare famous for their Cafés, 
is to set up one which will offer to the merchant, the 
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man of business, the professional man, and the early- 





riser, a good cup of coffee (better than is ever had now 
for love or money) or chocolate, or tea, with a roll, 
or an egg, at any hour of the morning between 6 and 
12. With ice-creams and fruit in the afternoon and 
evenings. No spirituous liquors are to be kept—no 
wines : no smoking to be allowed ; and the rooms 
are to be under the superintendance of a female, as 
in Paris. All the papers of the town will be taken, 
and such others as may be required, as fast as the 
establishment will bear the expense. A coffee-room 
of this kind, properly set up and properly conducted, 
would do more for the catise of temperance than 
the overthrow of a dozen public-houses. 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 

It is not for the Editor of the Yankee to bandy 
words with a man who refuses to deny a charge 
that goes to affect him so materially, as did that con- 
tained in the letter published last week on the subject 
of the New-Encrianp Garaxy: the answer to which 
is now before the readers of the Yankee, who will 
judge for themselves, of the whole subject. 

Answer of the Galaxy. 

‘* The editor of Tue YANKEE must not expect us to 
answer every interrogatory that he can pr ind on the 
suggestion of his private correspondents. e are not so 
insignificant as to be without enemies, who, we presume, 
are willing to employ him to do that, which they are con- 
scious they are too weak to do for themselves. If they 
wish to catechize us let us see them.’’ 

THE TIMES—Bostow. 

No copy of the Times received by the publisher of 
the Yankee: a neighbor has one however—which 
contains a paragraph going to show that the editor 
of the Galaxy never did offer the letters alluded to, 
for publication in the Times. Be it so.—In the pres- 
ent state of the affair, it would be worse than idle to 
fret the public or the parties on such a subject; and 
therefore it is thrown aside, he hopes forever—by the 
Editor of the Yankee. 

THE SALEM GAZETTE— 

Of May 2d, contains an article on ‘* American Litera- 
ture,’? which deserves to be read by every friend of this 
country. It should re-appear in the Yankee, if it were 
allowable in the Yankee to borrow. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY— 

Is improving. The letters from a Mariner, and two or 
three other articles are very good. More liberality be- 
gins to show itself toward the religious faith of those, 
who not long ago, were never noticed but with ridicule 
or outrage. 

BACHELORS’ JOURNAL. 

This paper begins to deserve the high praise it receiv- 
edthe other day from sundry newspaper-people, who 
have not hesitated to declare among other things, that 
the first number was “entirely original.’’ Entirely orig- 
inal! why the editors themselves would laugh at the 
idea. But No. 2is much better, and more original, if 
not wholly so. The ‘* Review of the confessions of 
an old maid,”’ the paper headed ‘* Bachelor’s torments,”’ 
and that on ‘“* Travellers,’ are very good. Four first 
stanzas of ‘* Come o’er the sea’’ beautiful and vigorous. 

N. B. Should like to know what “ condons bleus’’ are, 
and “ cards ranges,’’ with no accent over the e, 
and no apology for its absence? ‘* L’ extreme draite,”’ 
and “* partie guaree,’’ *‘ n’en tons pas’’ and ‘* amia- 
ble,” and ** sceance’”’ are any thing but French. The 
orthography is all wrong. Who copied it ? How strange 
it is that we never see good French, nor hardly ever de- 
cent French or Spanish in our American papers. 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
This invaluable work has just arrived in our coun- 
try. Ihave looked it over, but have had no time to 
examine it, as I could wish. From what I know of 
the history however, and of the projectors and of the 
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writers engaged in it, I shall be disappointed if it do 
not prove not only the cheapest, but the best work of 
our age. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Our subscribers will perceive, or more properly my 
subscribers will perceive that I have cast aside the 
regal pronoun we, and adopted one of a more honest 
and more republican character (where but one person 
is speaking or writing)—namely I. If nothing oc- 
curs to change our view, or my view, or the view of 
the Editor of this paper, /—that is, we—that is, he,will 
continue the practice. 





The writer below may or may not be mistaken. It 
depends upon the meaning of the word ‘generally.’ As 
for bullock’s heart, I find by inquiry at the shop of one 
of our butchers, that they are sel or never eaten 
here ; that they are senttothe West-Indies alo 
with other refuse for the “ niggers” generally, thoug' 
they are sometimes made into mince-pies here. As to 
bullock’s liver, } find that now, it is much more gen- 
erally eaten than I suspected, in this part of the coun- 
try. ‘Twelve years ago, little or no use was made of 
it ; now it is sometimes eaten by the poor, and b 
those who are not afraid to eat a good thing, thoug 
itis cheap. And as for the other article mentioned— 
tripe—though it is eaten perhaps two or three times a 
year by a majority of our families, it is never regard- 
ed as a dish, but rather asa substitute for a dish—a 
sort of washing-day-dinner, (one of the pleasantest 
dinners in the world by the by, if Py: get good cof- 
fee with it.) Hereafter a multitude of other articles 
of food, which are thrown away here, though consid- 
ered as luxuries elsewhere, will be enumerated— 
sheep’s head, for example. 

‘*Mr. Neal—In your last paper about —— ** Men,”’ 
you say that ‘* we seldom or never eat bu lock’s hearts, 
or tripe, or liver.”’—I think you are wrong—for by ‘‘we,”’ 
I presume youmean Yankees—and as far as my know- 
ledge extends, (which embraces Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New-Hampshire,) these articles are generally used, 
in some way or other, for food. y 

It is importaut that the world should be rightly inform- 
ed in these matters; and perhaps you have been misin- 
formed.—If you have been, oy ought to correct the error 
immediately. Yours. &c. Gizzarp. 

P.S. You may publish this in your next Yankee or 
not—as you please. 





I had never met with—or else I had forgotten the 
verses of Moore, alluded to below ; but I thank my 
correspondent for his reproof. 

* Brunswick, March 8th, 1828. 

“* Sir,—You are really a kind-hearted man, and as I 
may never have an opportunity of saying it to you, I will 
write it. 

The following is one of my reasons for entertaining this 
opinion. ‘ 

In your review of the “ Memorial,’ (a work I have 
never seen) you quote, among other things, a stanza head- 
ed “Ca Brule,’’* and then eo handle it as to make it either 
mean nothing, or something which “ the author did not in- 
tend.” 

Now this is certainly very kind of you toward the author, 
for the stanza actually conveys one of the most lascivious 
and disgraceful ideas that Moore ever gave circulation to ; 
and in language too, so very similar, that one who has 
ever read that graceless production of Moore’s, commen- 
cing, ‘* Jessy on a bank,” &c. must at once discover the 
theft. In short it is one of the most undisguised, and 
shameful plagiarisms that ever disgraced a Poet—and had 
you not possessed more good nature than I do, (1) you 
would have told him so at once. Thieves are bad enough 
at best—but one that will stoop to such filthy acts as this, 
deserves no mercy. 

As it is barely possible (for you seem to have read every 
thing) that you never have read those lines of Moore, I 


quote them. (2) 
“CA BRULE.’’* 


** Young love once on a summer’s day, 
Crept slily into beauty’s bower, 
While wrapt in slumber’s trance she lay, 
And stole away her choicest flower.’’ 
* SONG.” : 
‘* Jessy on a bank was sleeping, 
A flower beneath her bosom lay ; 
Love, upon her slumber creeping 
Stole the flower, and flew away !”’ . 
*No accenis, no cedilles yet. 
(1) Twas never ted of good nature by anybody but T. Parsons. 
(2) LT have omitted the offensive s'anza; and pray my cor -ipondent to 


eon that my charity was for th: suke of the public, not for the author of Ca 
ule, 
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Error.—-Some time ago, in speaking of Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, to whom an allusion was made in the North Ameri- 
can Review of De Stael’s Letters, I mistook him, b 
some unaccountable confusion of names, for Sir T. Leth- 
bridge. Having just discovered the error, as I was look- 
ing over certain parliamentary proceedings, I hasten to 
correct it. Ed. Yankee. 





NATIONAL JEALOUSIES, 


I am indebted to a friend for a copy of the farce from 
which the following extract is taken, and I do beseech 
those who are eternally on the look out for disagreeable 
things, to read it and imagine,if they are able, what there 
was in it to stir up the wrath of our yankees at Montreal 
or Quebec. As for the farce itself, there could not 
well be contrived a more stupid affair, (though a part of 
the phraseology, and a part of the incidents, are undenia- 
ble Yankee) for it gives Welsh for Scotch, and mountain 
Scotch for that of Edinborough ; it borrows er too 
from Cobbett and Blackwood, has two or three sly se- 
cond-hand hits at Mc Culloch and his poleetical econo- 
my, and mistakes the broad Yorkshire and Lancashire 
dialect of old England, for legitimate Yankee. - Still how- 
ever there is no bad spirit in the farce—no spirit at all, 
either good or bad—and we may well be ashamed of our 
countrymen for having been offended with it. The pre- 
face is excellent, and therefore I publish the whole of it ; 
and I would publish the whole of the farce,ifit were good 
for anything ; but it is not. 

I know nothing of the authors, for it seems there was 
more than one ; nor have I ever met with or heard of the 
strictures alluded to ; but this Ido say—the feelings that 
are betrayed in the preface, are worthy of the highest 
praise. Where men of liberal views, the subjects of na- 
tions, that must always be running the career of rivalry 
together, have occasion to cross each other’s path every 
hour inthe daily transactions of life, it is in their own 
power to make that, if they will, a generous rivalry ; the 
rivalry of friendship, the rivalry of the proud-spirited and 
the soem | 

I never shall forget the sensations I saw produced in 
the pit of Adelphi, by the casual observation of Matthews 
immediately after his return to his country, that while he 
was here, it was not unfrequent for gentlemen who invit- 
ted him to dinner, to oe the health of his majesty 
George the fourth—The whole house shook with ap- 
plause, They believed it, and were gratified to the soul, 
by what, regard it as you may, was but the natural cour- 
tesy of a well-bred man to a well-bred stranger. 


“MORNING VETOES 08, A TRIP TO QUE- 


DRAMATIS PERSON ZE. 
ZeseDdEE Quincy BunxKeR,a genuine Yankee. 
Samvuet A. BunKER, his son. 
SaunpeRs MuckLewnHaM, a Glasgow speculator. 
Mr. Scrip LupGare, a London Commission Merchant. 
Capt. Acn1tLes McCraw, the Macraw. 
Jean BaprTisTeE, a waiter. 
Miss CLEOPATRA PATIENCE Bunker, daughter to old 

Bunker. 

ADELAIDE, a Canadian young Lady. 
Jupy, an Irish waiting maid. 


Scene—QvuEBEC. 

PREFACE.—The following farce was got up at Que- 
bec, in the course of last winter, for a charitable purpose. 
It has no pretensions to literary merit. Its object was to 
benefit the public charities, and to afford a laugh to those 
who witnessed its performance. The performers were ama- 
teurs, and the production having sérved its purpose, it 
was expected that it would have remained unnoticed, and 
been forgotten. Public praise was not desired, nor pub- 
lic censure anticipated in the circumstances stated, 

A writerin one of the Quebec papers, however, thought 

roper to condemn the tone and spirit with which the 
paneled character was alleged to have been treated ; 
overlooking the principle, that caricature and exaggera- 
tion constitute essential qualities in the composition of a 
farce—farce, indeed, bearing the same relation to the 
Drama, which caricature does tothe art of Painting. 
Such compositions no doubt, like every species of dra- 
matic writing, must necessarily be founded ona correct 
knowledge and just application of national, provincial 
and individual Fallin The criticism in question was 
circulated in the United States, and became the text of 
various strictures, regarding the unjust, illiberal and hos- 
tile tone which the authors assumed towards the people 
of that great and rising country. . 

The writers have not satirized nor abused the American 
nation—they have not gone beyond the legitimate sphere 
of this branch of dramatic composition ; they have alike 
ridiculed national and specific peculiarities in the English, 
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and grossness of caricature, the ordinary cast of thought 
and expression of a low-bred American, raised to affluence 


y | by meritorious exertions, or it may be py unexpected in- 


heritance. 

That description cannot surely apply to the well-edu- 
cated and intelligent mass,by the state of whose opinions, 
habits and customs, the national character can alone be 
appreciated. The ebjection if it be justified at all, can 
only apply to the manners, and language of that species 
of persons of whom Mr. Quincy Bunker is supposed to 
be the representative. It so happens, that for integrity 
of thought and honesty of nature, he has imcomparably 
the advantage of the other three representatives of nation- 
al casts portrayed in the farce—the countrymen of the 
authors. Mr. Quincy Bunker isa vulgar, but a good 
man ; that is more than can be said of the English Lud- 
gate, or the Scottish Saunders Mucklewham. They are 
downright knaves ; and although the Macraw possesses 
the elements of common honesty, his overbearing arro- 
gance and self-sufliciency make him morally much inferior 
to the well-meaning and good-natured American. The 
young American lady and gentleman, though not very 
interesting dramatic characters, are it is thought a toler- 
able fair specimen of well-educated and genteel Ameri- 
cans of either sex. By them should the writers be judged, 
if a jeu d’ esprit like this is to become the measure 
of their opinions, regarding the character of an American 
lady and gentleman. 

They think that the liberal and enlightened American, 
were such a trifle as this to occupy his attention, would 
condemn the grounds of the blame lavished upon this little 
work. At all events the offence should be known before 
sentence be pronounced. The public have now the 
grounds of fair criticism by the present publication ; in 
the precise shape too, (except the first scene of Act II,) 
in which it was performed, Let them decide, if they think 
it worth their while. 

The authors have neither national emnities to gratify, 
nor local prejudices to cherish ; they have attempted to 
draw broadly no doubt, the representatives of classes of 
men, but neither to satirize communities, nor ridicule liv- 
ing indivuals. In Europe, the country, the profession, the 
—— and foibles of men, are constantly satirized. 

t fosters national antipathies among none. It creates 
amusement and awakens good humour even among the 
objects of ludicrous delineation themselves. The only 
exceptions to the general remark, occurred in the perfor- 
mance of one farce in London, where tailors were ridicul- 
ed, and in another, (High Life below Stairs) in which 
menials were satirized. The members of each vocation 
in both instances opposed the performance, and produced 
ariot, In America, too, Englishmen are ridiculed with- 
out causing offence on their part. Indeed, it so happens 
in the popular entertainment of Paul Jones, a great fa- 
vourite with a New York audience, that,the English mil- 
itary character is much more grossly caricatured than 
that of the American through the medium of the pacific 
Bunker. All are aware that national resentment is much 
more likely to be awakened in drawing as a poltroon a 
military man, than in ridiculing as low-bred an unwarlike 
civilian, Farce, like comedy, in itself blends the merry 
with the grave, the gay with the severe. It enables men 
to see in themselves peculiarities and foibles of which 
they were unaware. If they be men of sense they will 
correct them, or laugh at their ludicrous exhibition ; if 
fools, mayhap persevere in indulging them ; and, if the 
latter, molly A denounce the men who purposely, or ac- 
cidentally, may expose them to observation. 


MORNING VISITORS, &C. 


{A room in the Albion Hotel. A table, with wany cardson it. Old Bunkes, 
Young Bunker, and Cleopatra are discovered standing at a table, looking over 
Sent? cards. Saunders Muchlewham is seated in a thoughtful posture in 

Saunders. (to himself) Weel; I wish that thought- 
less Lunnener was here, to let me introduce him to her, 
before the callers come in upon us, for I’m terrified that 
the Hielandman is coming amang the rest, to pay bis res- 
pects tous. I wonder what the Deevil she sees about 
him. . 

Cleopatra. Well these people are vastly(1) civil in- 

eed. 

(Enter Jean Barrisre with cards, which he throws 

on the table.) 

Jean B, Gentlemensthat leave his card, every one 
can find dem dat be their own, for I do not know to read, 
(tumbling the cards on the table ) 

Cleopatra, (looks at some of the cards and reads) 
‘ for Mr. Mucklewham.’ That’s for you, Sir. (gives it 
to Saunders.) 

Young B. (reads) 


‘ For Miss Cleopatra Patience 
Bunker’—for you sister. 





Irish, Scotch and American character. They have 


doubtless drawn with considerable breadth of colouring 


(1) You never hear this word out of the mouth of a Yankee. It is the slane 
of an English novel writer, and farce-wright. 2 
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Cleopatra. (reads) ‘For Mr. Zebedee Quincy 
Bunker’—for you, Pa. 

Old B. Well, I caleulate the natives here be very 
introductory characters. Well, I gwess(2) I only fetched 
one letter from Mr. Campbell of Utica, who is a cousin to 
Mr. Duke Argyle, and that letter was to one of their rel- 
atives in this here state of Kenedy, and see if they ha’nt 
drove all their cousinry right down upon us. 

Saunders. His Grace the Duke of Argyle, Maister 
Bunker ; ye maun mind that there’s an unco difference 
between a name and a title. 

{Enter Jean Baptiste with a card, and exit.) 





Saunders. (reading) ‘ Doctor Wull of the C all drinking physic waters for Miss Kilpatry’s complaint. 
coy.” Noo, Miss, ye will get atough story. He’salang} Old B. Why, Clippy, what’s your help saying ? 
tongued chap. I ken him o’ the auld. Young B. Your Congress Hall friend’s here. 


Enter Jean Bapriste with a card, and exit.) 

Saunders. This is frae Saunders-Delap. That’s a 
clavering chap too? so we’ve baith Usa(3) Major and 
Usa Minor here 
[Enter Jean Baptiste witha card and gives it to 

Youne Bunxer.] 

Young B. What’s the meaning of DC G. which this 
Mr. — has at the end of his name? Oh, D—d clever 
gentleman. 

Old B. Well, that’s modest, I guess. 

Jean Baptiste. Ah, de clever gentleman, dat be de 
Ma — de mone clever cook of de world, he makes de 
cuisine of de chateau. 

Saunders. Cousin to Mr. Chateau—I’m thinking we 
hae a’ some acquaintance wi’ him. 

{Enter Jean Bartiste with a card, gives it to Saun- 
pERs and exit.] 

Saunders reading, ‘Sir Andrew Wylie o’ that [lk !’ 
gudeness me what’s brought that restless body to Que- 
bec. Oh Mr. Bunker I would advise you to hae naething 
to do wi’ him. He’ll be mucking a farce 0’ you. (4) 
[Enter Jean Bapriste, givesa card toO.v Bon- 

KER, and exit.] 

Old Bunker. Hem! Well, I calculate ma 
myself when I’mto home. Well, I expect he’s come 
right away here to talk of the system for the poor. Our 
system beats that of this here state to mortal mash.(5) 

Saunders. You’re geese are a’ swans ; if he wants 
insight about the puir he should gang to Scotland. 
Hoosever, you’r far aff your eggs ; he’s neather a 
0’ the puir, or o’ a craft, but o’ the ministers, and 
wears a black kilt. [Two sentences purposely omitted, 
as they mizht possibly be applied to a useful, amiable, 
and talented divine, whose feelings it would be unbe- 
coming to offend } 

Young B. What’s a kilt? 

Saunders. Is a philabeg. 

Young B. A what? I have heard of philosophy, 
and philanthropy, but I never heard of that species of 
phila. 

Miss B. Brother, ’tis a substitute for an unmentiona- 
ble piece of dress that the gentlemen wear. 

Old B. W1l bet a goose to a gallon of punch if it a’nt 
a petticoat like that of the man Clepatry wanted to clear 
out with at Saratog.(6) 

Saunders turning to young B. It’s really a sair 
thing to hear how your faither maks a hashie o’ the Eng- 
lish language. 

[Enter Jean B. with cards—gives—and exit.] 

Young B. reads, ‘Mr. ,’ he must be an Exotic, 
for I’m told that flour don’t grow here. 

[Enter Jean B. with cards, and exit.) 
Young B. reads, ‘Mr. - M.P. P.’ what does this 

mean ? 

Old Bunker. 
person. 

[Enter Jean B. with a card, and exit. 
Saunders reads, ‘ The General.’ 
Old B. I swear there’s no end to their generalships. 

What general is he ? 

Saunders. He’s the best of a’ the generals, for he 
has charge of the cash, and the viands, and by my troth 
he disna spare, either the taen, or the tither. 

{Enter Jean Barrisre with a card—gives it.] 

Young B. ‘Mr. James - P 

Jean Baptiste. Ah, ah, sacre J——[ Exit. 

[Enter Jean Barpri«re, gives a card, and exit.] 

Young B. *‘ Mr. St. { 

Jean B. Oh Diable, he make de watchman’s rattle to 
go, hetorment. Mon. J —oh parbleau! [Evzit. 

[Enter Jean B. gives a card, and exit.} 
Young B. ‘*‘ Capt. A. D.C.’ a Dandy Corin- 

thian, I presume. 























Well, I guessit signifies mighty pleasant 

















contrary notwithstanding. 

(3) For “ Usa”—read Ursa. 

(4) A stupid compliment here to the 
@alt,) now,or lately living in Canada. 


(2) The same persons do not say I guess and calewate ; Matthews to the 


author of “ Sir Andrew Wiley”, (Mr. 


[Enter Jean B. with a note, gives it, and exit.] 
Saunders reads, ‘ The officers of the Regi- 
ment request the honor of Mr. Saunders Mucklewham’s 
company on the evening of the A quadrille.’ I 
hae seen threesome reels, and the reel o’ Tulloch gorum; 
but I never saw a quad-reel ; we ken naething about 
them in Glasgow. This Regiment’s an auld acquaint- 
ance o’mine. They ca’d them the killtless Highlanders; 
but kilt, or kilt there, we a’ ken what they kilt at Victo- 
ria and Waterloo. 

Enter Judy. Och Jewel, sure is’nt the big Kenedy 
colonel here, that we met at Saratogy, when we were 








Old B. Well, son, I guess you must look sharp after 
hin, bekaise them there (7) chaps that wear the philan- 
thropies have a pretty damned considerable knack of 
mollification with young maidens I reckon ; and this here 
your sister, my daughter, has you know, at her credit in 
my ’count-book 53,754 dollars 17 1-2 cents, besides the 
Track in Kentuck, and a mortgage over them niggers 
that were sold at uncle Hezekiah’s death to Mr. Cowskin 
of Virginy. I dolove tosee folks mind their own bu- 
siness, forI swear, whenI see people erronous in their 
calculations, by G—d it makes me sick .(8) 

Saunders. Oh, Mr. Bunker itsa dreadfu’ thing to 
make black cattle o’ the niggers, ist no’ a shame for a 
free and christian people to sell human creatures, and to 
dispose them on security, I wonder they dinna a’ die on 
your hans, for a judgment. 

* Young B. Didn’t you tell us, Mr. Mucklewham, that 
vou had some property in Jamaica ? 

Saunders. 1 had Mr. Samuel, but I could na’ wi’ 
conscience keep it, so I made an excamby. 

Young B. Have you really emancipated your poor 
black devils ? 

Saunders. No’ juist that, Mr. Samuel ; I took some 
shares in the Canada Co’y for them ; and its to be hoped 
the guid it will do, will help to wash out any sin that 
might hae been in the bargain. 

Miss Bunker screams, Judy clasps her hands, ex- 
claiming, Ah ! sure isn’t it himself. It isthe hould Mr. 
Killy Macraw. 

[ Enter Capt. Acu1LLes Macraw.] 
Macraw. My goot friend, Mr. Bunkers, how do you 
do ; how have you been this long time ago,I would 
rather see you than veryfew. And Miss Bunker I hope 
you are all in very goot health. (9) 


(7) Borrowed from low English. Here nobody uses the word. Moore has 
it. 


“ Fle calied me a poet bekaise 

“ T covered my head with green baize.” 
(®) This is nature; but it is not the nature of a Yankee—it is that of the 
inbred Kentuckian or New Yorker, about the line. 
(9) Welsh, or French—not Scotch 





There is really so much oddity and queer good- 
sense in the following, that I must give it a birth. 
For the Yankee. 
THE STRANGER FRIENDS, 

Scene, a rural spot, between a town and a wood. From the town, advances a 
fashionable, wearing a veil; from the wood, one of rustic appearance, al-o in 
— is held up by the hand to prevent its falling. They meet half 

Rustic. Welcome, stranger. 

Fashionable. Welcome, friend ; I’ve seen that face 
before. 

R. Never. 

F. Do vou forget one whom you once called friend ? 

R. I have an Indian’s memory. 

F. He ne‘er forgets a favor nor a wrong ; 

Would he forget a face he oft had smiled on? 

R. If you know me, you will not doubt my word ; 

I’ve never seen your face, nor have you mine. 

F. But look again—you smile—you see mine now? 
( Smoothing the veil, and looking like a spider through 
a cobweb.) 
R. I hear your voice, but only see a veil. 
F. You too are veiled. 
R. Too true, but mine’s a sympathetic veil, 
Worn only in the presence of a veil more thick. 
F. Are veils then useless ? 
R. They’re useless out of place ; their proper use 
Is like a plaster or green spectacles, 
To hide a sore, or shut out hurtful light, 
F. And as example to some shameless brutes ? 
R. Ay, ten-fold thick for them ; ’tis health’s demand. 
F. And may they not be worn for fashion’s sake ? 
R. The harnessed jackass must endure the bit ; 

Unyoked he shuns it ; so with fashion’s jades. 

F. Say not all hug their chains ; some deeply think 





(5) Very good. So is Mr, Duke Argyle 
(6) Pure Yankee. a 


Upon their slavery, and would bless the hand 
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R. Freedom’s within ; they can be free, who will. 
F. But think how hard it is to oppose a multitude, 
To throw off habits worn from infancy. . 
R. The first step may seem hard, but bless that step 
Which seis your foot upon the Peter-rock. 
F. Should I then drep my veil ? 
R. The eye isthe mind’s window ; that uncurtained, 
Truth’s light shall enter, never to misguide. 
F. Cana poor mortal, who scarce dares see 
Uncovered self, dare trust even friendship’s view, 
Or even to meet a fr:end’s uncovered eve ? 
R. The heart that rests upon itself fears nothing. 
I too am a poor mortal, yet I ve dared 
In conscious meaning well, to view myself 
Unveiled, till I’ve become familiar 
With my own heart ; and I have called on heaven 
To view me ; andI have longed to find a friend 
Who'd drop her veil with mine, and ease my heart, 
For it is full to overflowing. 
F. And would you drop your veil ? 
R. ’Tis pain to hold 1, pain to grope in caves, 
When Eight, and warmth, and joy invite without. 
F. Be not in pain for me ; remove your veil. 
R_ ’Tis sympathetic, and it only moves 
Like the true shadow of another’s veil. 
F. Remove mine then, I'll trust your friendly hand. 
R. Rash license ; doubly rash to a veiled stranger ; 
Your person’s sacred, be it not profaned. 
F. Is there‘no faith in friends? 
R. Friendship’s a lying ‘ prostituted name ;’ 
An angel is no angel, till unmasked. 
F. You then are not my friend ? 
R. You know we’re strangers ; never does a friend 
Peep through a veil at me ; she halves my heart, 
And that I scorn to veil. 
F. How can you gain a friend, since all wear veils ? 
R. All have not veils nailed on ; I would not wear 
Even clothes, were they not loose, that I at times 
Might throw them off and see what Nature made me; 
Then throw them on and see what Fashion makes me, 
A poor amphibious animal, tiat fain 
Would be my mother’s child—the child of Nature. 
F. Go not too far ; do not o’erstep— \ 
R. —The fence of fashion—hey ? that filthy stye 
Where we must crouch and jam, and outward send 
Most fashionable squeals ; then slink back to the mire, 
Still grunting fashionably. 
F. How can you be so prejudiced ? 
R,. How can I be so blind as not tosee 
With dread the den I’ve left ? as not to love 
And bless the glorious light of heaven? 
Can I so selfish be as not to wish 
A suffering fellow-mortal free to breathe 
Untainted air, and be a friend to walk 
As I would walk, unblinded and unshackled. 
F. Wd have you find that friend; perhaps there’s 
one— 
There may be one well worth the search.— 
R. On earth ?—I’ve tried and tried long years in vain 
To draw from fashion’s rank, one spotless victim; 
’Tis my last effort there ; and if I fail, 
*Tis but in part ; my object is to furnish 
A friend with light, I cannot furnish eyes. 
F. Call me not fashion’s victim ; I’ve a heart 
As true, I trust, as yours,—unwarped, unwon 
By fickle fashion’s fooleries. °Tis true 
I wear a veil, to keep moschetos off 
And beetle fools, forever buzzing round; 
But tired of ‘ greetings where no kindness is,” 
I’ve stolen one hour to-day, and daily mean 
To gain a little, as friend Neal advises. 
R. Aheart resolved—a hand performing—hail, 
My friend—half friend at least—there goes my veil ! 
(They part, veils 4 la main.) 
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That helped to free them. 
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